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SOME NOTES ON AN EXHIBITION OF 
BRITISH PAINTINGS 


By Joun Hope-JoHNSTONE 


HE Exhibition of British paintings recently held in Detroit, at 

the Institute of Arts, provides a convenient occasion for some 
reflections on this school. The exhibition was in several ways a re- 
markable one. Certainly no such imposing collection of works of the 
British school has been assembled in the United States, and it is doubt- 
ful whether so fine a one will ever be seen again. As many as fifty pic- 
tures were shown, many of them large and important works. The art- 
ists fall conveniently into two groups. The elder generation, born 
within the first third of the eighteenth century, could be judged from 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney. Romney indeed was repre- 
sented by no fewer than thirteen canvases, seven or eight of which were 
full-length portraits. Raeburn, Hoppner, and Lawrence are the most 
important artists of the younger generation born after the middle of 
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the century, and they too were adequately represented by a series of 
about twenty portraits. 

Anyone ignorant of the later landscape school would have found 
it difficult perhaps, from the few examples presented, to form more 
than a vague notion of its achievements. Three excellent Constables, 
and two water colors and an oil painting by Turner made, however, an 
interesting pendant to the exhibition. 

The works of these English painters and their biographies alike 
give one the impression that in general they have suffered from a bad 
conscience. There has been about them something of the mentality of 
consumptives, who would always be perfectly happy if only they could 
be somewhere else; in the meantime they condescend uneasily to be 
here. The land for which the English painters have most commonly 
pined has been the fenced territory of the grand style, the land of Raph- 
ael and Michelangelo — a land whose smaller denizens, whose monsters 
even, have sometimes looked to the exiled eyes of these epigoni as 
though they were of godlike stature or paradisal beauty. And yet it has 
been, would they only accept it, the detested present that in most cases 
was the climate best suited to the delicacy of their constitutions. Ben- 
jamin Haydon is an example of the disastrous effect that may be pro- 
duced by the rarefied air of too high an altitude. 

Hogarth was an extremely competent artist in his own chosen field, 
yet nothing would satisfy him but he must essay the grand historical, 
and, deserting his own inspiring muse to run after this foreign goddess, 
he produced his Sigismunda. He had, however, too much sound sense 
to waste more than a limited amount of time in unprofitable infideli- 
ties. 

The case of Sir Joshua is different. He was able to make the best 
of both worlds. There is something like genius in his power to absorb 
and transmute the virtues of greater artists, and his struggle to com- 
bine the excellencies of Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Parmigianino, 
and the Bolognese, though unable to produce anything that was more 
than remotely like the grand style, and often leading him into bathos 
or empty eloquence, still succeeds in inspiring his portraits with nobil- 
ity, with a certain detachment from the mere object that his mortal 
and perishing eyes happened to behold. He has, like Hogarth, a fund 
of common sense and a penetrating, if not a profoundly penetrating, 
sense of character; and his innate and intelligently cultivated sense of 
style gives his portraits that permanence that the work of many equal- 
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ly convincing makers of likenesses and better draughtsmen failed to 
achieve. 

Few artists have had a happier instinct about their limitations than 
Gainsborough. He never pines for the grandiose, and, if sometimes in 
a group he attempts feats of composition beyond his power, one feels 
that the thing was forced on him by the vanity of an uxorious or phil- 
oprogenitive sitter. When in the mood he paints as naturally as a bird 
sings. How beautiful was the late unfinished sketch of the Goddard 
Children at the Detroit Exhibition! It was painted in 1788, the year 
of his death, and is said to be his last work. The fragile beauty of the 
heads is given by a few touches of almost incredible dexterity, and the 
rest of the picture is rubbed in with grey and white and a little flesh 
color on a warm umber-colored canvas — a technique derived from the 
Flemings. His talent was eminently primesautier and he is most suc- 
cessful where, as in this picture and in the wonderful Richard Savage 
Nassau, he is able to keep the freshness of his first inspiration. But the 
masterpiece perhaps of the whole collection, and one of the master- 
pieces of all landscape painting, was the large landscape which was 
formerly in the collection of Lord D’Abernon. There is sometimes 
about Gainsborough’s art, as about the art of Watteau, an air of re- 
moteness. It stirs our sense of regret as though it imaged a lost Eden. 
However English the forms and atmosphere of this countryside, it still 
suggests, beyond England, the eternal pastoral world of daydreams; it 
evokes an ideal scene of Vergilian eclogues. This is a world half re- 
membered as though from childhood, beautiful with an unattainable 
purity and irrevocably lost, and embodied here as magically as in De- 
bussy’s music. 

Romney is an artist to whom it is difficult to be quite just. His 
faults are glaring and his virtues are concealed under them and under 
a rather cloying prettiness which, one is inclined to suspect, is the 
principal cause of the popularity his paintings now enjoy. He is the 
most important example in England of a neo-classic artist. His aims 
were serious. He was always searching for a formal unity in his works, 
for largeness and coherence of design, and in some ways he is a fore- 
runner of certain neo-classical artists of the present day. That he 
should not be gifted with the exquisite sensibility of a Gainsborough 
might have been expected; what may be more reasonably lamented is 
that he had little sense for the function of the limbs, of the different 
parts of the human body, and little power of designing in three dimen- 
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sions. There is something diagrammatic about his works, and the dia- 
gram is not accurate. He aims at a Greek severity and restraint, and 
occasionally he achieves it in a fine composition such as the famous 
Gower children; but too often, like so many neo-classic artists, like 
Canova especially, to mention no one nearer our own times, he mis- 
takes baldness for a Doric simplicity. His want of sense of scale, too, 
is a quality that he shares with his fellow neo-classics. The largeness 
and emptiness of his shapes remind one rather of Lodovico Carracci, 
though he is far from possessing that master’s correctness. This want 
of scale betrays him at times into spreading over a ten-foot canvas a 
modicum of invention that would perhaps have sufficed for the group 
on a Wedgwood teapot. His large works give the notion that his talent 
was nourished on engravings after the old masters, and that in the life- 
sized carrying out of his ideas, he has been able to introduce no corre- 
sponding increase of content. Hardly any artist gains more by photo- 
graphic reduction. All his life he lamented the hard necessity that kept 
him chained to his detested trade of portrait painter; and it is true that 
his natural preoccupation with the abstract and his weak sense for 
character were not likely to produce great portraiture. But it may 
be doubted whether he had enough equipment to have made a success 
in the historical style in which he longed to excel. There is something 
inhibited about him, he often seems to be on the point of shaking off 
scme oppression. and spreading his wings in freedom, but the stars were 
against him. In the end he remains more the victim than the chosen 
of that siren that has destroyed so many Northern artists. 

One of the most interesting pictures at the Detroit Exhibition was 
an extremely early portrait by Lawrence of a woman in a white dress, 
seated in a landscape. It was a student’s work. The drawing was ele- 
mentary, the eyes were not fitted into their sockets with any sureness, 
the arms were like tape, and the contour of the cheek was evidently the 
final result of a search that had been crowned with only an imperfect 
discovery. In the painting there was a good deal of Gainsborough’s in- 
fluence and some of Reynolds’; but in the beautiful handling of the 
hair and the draperies a personal manner was revealed that might have 
justified the highest hopes for the future of the young Lawrence. Such 
hopes would have been fulfilled for a moment, but they were destined 
in the end to disappointment. On the same wall hung his portrait of 
Mrs. Bewicke, belonging to Mr. John B. Ford, which dates from a few 
years later. All immaturity had disappeared, and the promise of the 
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youthful work was amply fulfilled. This portrait was painted at the 
height of his powers, and belongs to his all-too-short best period. The 
serious artist in Lawrence died young, and was succeeded by a profes- 
sional portrait painter. If we say that Romney attempted the Doric 
style, the word Corinthian inevitably offers itself as descriptive of Law- 
rence’s later portraits. They have all the brassy effectiveness, all the 
suggestion of opulence, that that word has come to imply, their flashi- 
ness indeed turns at moments to real brilliance, but for the most part 
it remains superficial and vulgar. His effect on later painting was im- 
mense. He was one of the first who aimed at expressing as directly and 
as rapidly as possible the impression that fell on his retina, and he be- 
came a forerunner of many nineteenth century portrait painters. 

What a different world it is from Gainsborough’s that Constable 
discovers. He sees the fat and breeding earth, the English farmer’s 
countryside, a world of cows and pastures and parish churches, where 
the clouds are heavy and rain is seldom far off. The trees are full of 
moisture and of wind, and everything glitters with the light reflected 
from fallen rain. No one has painted weather more consistently or 
more convincingly. His technique is exactly adapted to his subject. 
His color, spread thickly with the palette knife, has in its quality a sug- 
gestion of wet clay, something of the gross earth. It is the very oppo- 
site of Gainsborough’s ethereal scumblings. He is the first artist to 
present the “slice of nature,” and his influence has been far reaching. 
Is there one of his followers, Barbizon or English or Dutch, who has 
had his robustness or his power of expression? And at times, as in the 
enchanting Moor Park, there comes into his work—a by-product it 
seems of his search for truth of tone—a tranquil sense of beauty, an 
exquisiteness that one would have thought foreign to him. 

It may be said that the artists who have made the glory of British 
painting have been those who have been content to avoid the great 
battles of the spirit and to cultivate the garden of their own /ittle sensa- 
tion. It was not given to England to produce a Poussin or an Ingres. 
Gainsborough and Constable are her most representative artists. The 
fact that anything that might be called English painting developed late 
and never succeeded in establishing itself as a school —the influence 
of Reynolds was short lived and expired with Hoppner — was favor- 
able in that it allowed the personalities of individual artists to expand. 
English painting has had in consequence a provincial quality, and has 
run often to eccentricity. Sometimes an artist, dissatisfied with what 
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might seem to be a subordinate position in the history of art, has at- 


tempted more arduous triumphs. Sir Joshua escaped from the battle 


unsuccessfully indeed, but with exercised muscles, and Romney was 
“defeated but not disgraced.” The others we can forget. 

The nineteenth century was more bedevilled by Pre-Raphaelitism 
than ever the eighteenth century had been by “cinquecentismo.” This 
remarkable aesthetic doctrine appears to have come from Germany, 
where it arose at the end of the eighteenth century. The main part of 
the program of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood of 1850 may be found 
in the writings of Friedrich von Schlegel, half a century earlier. In 
Germany it had produced a school known as the Nazarenes, but Over- 
beck and his associates were not sufficiently gifted for their example to 
have much effect, and the movement, coming as early as it did, allowed 
Germany to work the poison out of her system. And Germany has had 
the advantage of having been more exposed to foreign influence than 
England. In England the Pre-Raphaelite movement counted one tal- 
ented artist, Rossetti, among its supporters, and Ruskin was the elo- 
quent propagandist of an art movement that appealed to the Victorian 
public’s gross appetite for uplifting anecdote. British official art is even 
to-day dominated by this influence. In these conditions not only was 
all technical tradition lost, but almost all appreciation of the true na- 
ture of painting disappeared. A Whistler must waste the best part of 
his energies in carrying on a wordy fight against the philistinism of his 
time. That fight was largely successful. At the present day the more 
talented artists are in a position to turn away from doctrines and much 
unprofitable commerce with the past to an exploitation of their indi- 


vidual sensibility. 
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A SELF-PORTRAIT BY VELASQUEZ 


By Aucust L. MAvEr 


OME years ago I discovered in a cabinet of the Provincial Museum 
in Hanover, among Dutch paintings of the Rembrandt school, 
high up in the third row, a portrait described as “No. 469, Flemish 
Master, Portrait of Velasquez.” After studying this picture closely a 
a number of times I came to the conclusion that it was the work of 
Velasquez himself and must date from about 1635. In due time I pub- 
lished the result of my researches in the “Zeitschrift fiir Bildende 
Kunst,” but my attribution met at first with but dubious agreement, 
and I myself began to have doubts as in the long run the painting 
seemed to me somewhat feeble, and the tone quality of the picture, 
too, contributed to shake my favorable impression. After having 
wavered for some time from my published opinion, it has now become 
justified by fact, since a recent cleaning of the picture proves in sur- 
prising fashion that one (or possibly more) old restorations had com- 
pletely robbed the picture of its original characteristics. 
The portrait has, since being cleaned, achieved a real resurrection. 
It is not only that the original damage to the painting is far less than de- 
scribed by me in the article mentioned above, and that its preservation 
may be called good, but there is now no sign whatever of feebleness. 


The modeling has been wonderfully brought out by the disappearance 


of the dull brown tone, the whole painting reveals the silvery harmony 
so characteristic of Velasquez’ work in the thirties, and has that gleam- 
ing, mother-of-pearl like carnation tone only found in Velasquez’ own 
work, which none of his pupils succeeded in imitating. 

One realizes now, more clearly than before, not only the connection 
with the portrait in Apsley House, London, lately designated as a por- 
trait of Alonzo Cano; but more particularly, in sheer technique, the 
relation to the “Surrender of Breda,” probably painted in 1634 and 
known under the name of “Las Lanzas.” 

On the extreme right of this famous composition by Velasquez we 
find the same head. In believing for a time that this head was consid- 
ered by Allende Salazar to be a portrait of Mazo, I was in error, for the 
Spanish authority assumes the youthful head on the left hand side of 
the picture, the “Dutch soldier” shouldering his weapon, to be the por- 
trait of Velasquez’ son-in-law. The portrait now under discussion is, 
as I announced in my earlier article, a self-portrait which must have 
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been painted about 1634. 

The corrected brush strokes, so characteristic of Velasquez, are very 
noticeable. The whole upper portion of the body has been altered from 
the original arrangement. The hair stood up higher and lay further 
toward the left side. On the right edge of the costume, too, from the 
collar across the shoulder, on the left of the chin and on the collar it- 
self one can distinguish corrections. His wonderful, fluid, acquarelle- 
like brushwork —not least noticeable in the handling of the hair — 
can now at last be recognized. The picture was obviously painted 
somewhat hastily and not carried out in ultimate detail. It is an inti- 
mate work, and one is tempted to believe that we may regard it as a 
study, an, original sketch, for the self-portrait of “Las Lanzas.” 

I do not believe it is necessary to point out further why Mazo can- 
not possibly be considered as the author of this work. I would, how- 
ever, like to emphasize here that my later researches concerning the 
still somewhat uncertain artistic personality of Mazo have convinced 
me that his brushwork is invariably much harsher than his master’s 
—even in his copies of Velasquez. This is obvious in the male por- 
trait from the Douglas Collection in New York, which I published as a 
Mazo in this same magazine ten years ago and which an endeavor has 
lately been made to attribute to Velasquez. 

Regarding the history of our Hanover portrait, it may be remarked 
that it passed in 1857 from the Hausmann Collection to the Fideiko- 
miss Gallery of the Brunswick-Luneburg Family. Hausmann had 
acquired the painting under the designation of Van Dyck, but had later 
and correctly changed the attribution to Velasquez on the advice of 
three well-known English authorities. The later incorrect attribution 
of “Flemish Master, Portrait of Velasquez,” lies on Eisenmann’s con- 
science. 

This picture was lately sold, with a number of others by the Duke 
of Brunswick, and its present possessor resolved on the cleaning which 
has revealed the full beauty of the work in such fortunate fashion and 
removed the last doubts as to Velasquez’ authorship. 
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AN EARLY SIGNORELLI IN BOSTON 


By Bernarp BERENSON 


y igo Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired a panel 
ascribed to Piero della Francesca (Fig. 1). 

It represents a lady of homely features and sensitive expression — 
suggesting at once an early Copley and a late Ming portrait — posed 
stiffly but with dignity. To one side sits a naked infant, as solemn as 
a Buddha, as ventripotent as a Daikoku, as uncertain as an Harpo- 
crates. Almost diagonally opposite to him appears a dwarf with smug- 
ly folded arms, who, but for scratches on the background that students 
of Christian Art recognized as wings, would be taken rather for one of 
Velasquez’ “Menifias” than for a boy angel. 

The spatial relations of the different volumes are not over clear. 
Presumably Our Lady sits behind a low table covered with brocade, 
on which is placed the toy chair that serves for the Child. The parapet 
behind is intended no doubt to come forward less than it seems to do. 

But for the pictographic wings, one would scarcely take this group 
for a Madonna with the Blessed Babe and an Angel. Considering the 
attribution to Piero della Francesca, considering the sickly, sensitive, 
almost peevish but aristocratically restrained face of the woman and 
the most unusual way of seating the infant, one would be tempted to 
speculate whether the group did not represent the Duchess of Urbino, 
whose profile, now in the Uffizi, Piero painted in 1466, with her only 
child, Guidobaldo, born in 1472. 

There is no antecedent improbability to prevent the attribution of 
this distinguished work of art to Piero della Francesca. Notwith- 
standing, I venture to question it. To my sense this is the effort of a 
gifted but immature artist. He is not yet sure of himself. He is ten- 
tative, hesitating. The disciple is doing his best to equal his master. 
He betrays his individuality in the only way that a pious pupil can, by 
his shortcoming, his failure to reach the master’s standard. 

It might be argued that this Madonna was a youthful and imma- 
ture work of Piero, as indeed Senator Corrado Ricci does when ad- 
mitting into the canon of this painter’s authentic works the two panels 
so like ours in spirit and quality, I mean the Madonna in the Villa- 
marina Collection in Rome and the Madonna with Angels in the Li- 
brary of Christ Church at Oxford." But even if the argument could be 


1 See p. 10 of text to Domenico Anderson’s altogether admirable album of reproductions after 
Piero’s works. Rome, 1910. 
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sustained that these pictures, no matter by whom designed, were exe- 
cuted prior to the great achievement of Piero’s maturity, his frescoes 
at Arezzo, I should not yet feel compelled to accept them as his auto- 
graph works, although my dissent might be hard to justify, and I 
should have to appeal to the few initiates of the Apollinian Mysteries. 
So I am glad to find, as I venture to believe, that data of a nature in- 
telligible to every archaeologist establish that the Boston Madonna, 
to which we shall confine ourselves for the present, must have been 
painted after and not before the frescoes at Arezzo. 

We may begin by asking what peculiarities that may date it are to 
be found in the picture, and we shall not discuss abstract matters like 
spiritual or material significance, but restrict ourselves to easily in- 
telligible details. 

A striking peculiarity is the V-shaped opening of the Virgin’s tunic 
under a bare throat. You will look for it in vain in Piero’s undisputed 
paintings until you come to a work certainly later than the Arezzo 
frescoes, namely the Nativity of the National Gallery. There Our 
Lady, as well as one of the Angels, can be seen with such an arrange- 
ment over the breast. 

And lest this be a mere accident, let us enquire a bit into the history 
of the V-shaped opening in Italian costume. So far as I can discover 
this kind of an opening begins to appear in paintings toward 1450 
only, and then rather as an embroidered pattern over a bodice or tunic 
that reaches fairly high up on the throat. Then the throat gradually 
gets barer, and the dress tends to have a deeper and deeper V-shaped 
opening. Before 1470 it is seldom —if indeed ever—as conspicuous 
as in the Boston Madonna. In the last quarter of the Quattrocento, 
on the other hand, it is of frequent occurrence, more often than not 
being laced across. 

This is not the place for an exhaustive study of this item of Quat- 
trocento costume. I must beg fellow students to accept my statement, 
with the further consideration that a change of fashion will not appear 
first in a solemn image of the Mother of Our Lord. Such an innovation 
will of course be recorded years earlier in furniture painting, such as 
chest-fronts, cupboard panels, birth-plates, etc., and in miniatures and 
engravings. What I mean to say, therefore, is that I question whether 
such a conspicuous V-shaped opening over the chest will be found in 
any Central Italian image of Our Lady much before 1465. In Piero’s 
own work, as I have said, it occurs but once in the National Gallery 
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Nativity, an unfinished and late work (Fig. 2), and there the opening 
of the Virgin’s dress is nothing like so pronounced as in our Madonna. 
Another conspicuous feature in the Boston panel is the coiffure. The 
hair is combed tightly back, with the least bit of a wave to right and 
left, and is confined in a sort of net of ribbons, or, if you prefer, in a 
cap with such big rectangular holes in it as to leave nothing but a few 
strips. Among the undisputed works by Piero, again, I find but one 
fairly close parallel to this arrangement, and that on the head of Our 
Lady in the Brera Altarpiece (Fig. 3), which was painted after 1469. 
These two items of costume furnish sufficient proof that the Boston 
Madonna could not have been designed before Piero finished his Arez- 
zo frescoes, and its divergencies from his unquestioned paintings can- 
not be explained by placing it in that limbo of larvae, the prenatal 
days, so to speak, of an artistic personality. 

We may observe further the significant differences there are both in 
type and in style between this performance and any of Piero’s post-Ar- 
etine achievements. Note how massive, how robust are the personages 
in any of these designs. It does not occur to you to ask what health they 
are enjoying, what they are feeling or what they are thinking. They 
are beyond such considerations, being pure essences, timelessly incar- 
nate, although graciously condescending to such temporalities of fea- 
ture and dress as would make the theophany acceptable to Tuscans of 
a given moment in the fifteenth century. And then turn to the Boston 
Madonna. Far is hers from the Buddha-like head of the Brera (Fig. 
3), sunk in fathomless depths of contemplation. As we observed ear- 
lier, she is aquiver with sensitiveness, all but ready to weep, and ap- 
pealing for sympathy. 

Nor will questions of style and execution serve to bridge the differ- 
ences. I will not make an inventory of subciliary capsules, lachrymal 
glands, auricular canals, digital phalanges, retinas, corneas and all the 
other touch-stones of the most advanced postneo-Morellian school, 
but will have the courage to say in untechnical terms that where Piero 
is round our painter tends to be edgy, where the first is full ours is flat, 
where the former conveys a sense of weight, the latter avoids it. Piero 
is dead certain of his forms and values; our master is tentative. Piero 
has contours, the other outlines, etc., etc. 

II 


If Piero della Francesca did not paint the Boston Madonna, who 
did? If I had no answer to suggest, I should not be composing this 
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sustained that these pictures, no matter by whom designed, were exe- 
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engravings. What I mean to say, therefore, is that I question whether 
such a conspicuous V-shaped opening over the chest will be found in 
any Central Italian image of Our Lady much before 1465. In Piero’s 
own work, as I have said, it occurs but once in the National Gallery 
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Nativity, an unfinished and late work (Fig. 2), and there the opening 
of the Virgin’s dress is nothing like so pronounced as in our Madonna. 
Another conspicuous feature in the Boston panel is the coiffure. The 
hair is combed tightly back, with the least bit of a wave to right and 
left, and is confined in a sort of net of ribbons, or, if you prefer, in a 
cap with such big rectangular holes in it as to leave nothing but a few 
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fairly close parallel to this arrangement, and that on the head of Our 
Lady in the Brera Altarpiece (Fig. 3), which was painted after 1469. 
These two items of costume furnish sufficient proof that the Boston 
Madonna could not have been designed before Piero finished his Arez- 
zo frescoes, and its divergencies from his unquestioned paintings can- 
not be explained by placing it in that limbo of larvae, the prenatal 
days, so to speak, of an artistic personality. 
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type and in style between this performance and any of Piero’s post-Ar- 
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are beyond such considerations, being pure essences, timelessly incar- 
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3), sunk in fathomless depths of contemplation. As we observed ear- 
lier, she is aquiver with sensitiveness, all but ready to weep, and ap- 
pealing for sympathy. 

Nor will questions of style and execution serve to bridge the differ- 
ences. I will not make an inventory of subciliary capsules, lachrymal 
glands, auricular canals, digital phalanges, retinas, corneas and all the 
other touch-stones of the most advanced postneo-Morellian school, 
but will have the courage to say in untechnical terms that where Piero 
is round our painter tends to be edgy, where the first is full ours is flat, 
where the former conveys a sense of weight, the latter avoids it. Piero 
is dead certain of his forms and values; our master is tentative. Piero 
has contours, the other outlines, etc., etc. 

II 


If Piero della Francesca did not paint the Boston Madonna, who 
did? If I had no answer to suggest, I should not be composing this 
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article. But first it will be well to enquire whether other paintings ex- 
ist which are sufficiently like this one to seem by the same hand. If 
there are any, they cannot fail to contribute towards consolidating or 
dissipating the suggestion that I have in mind. As luck would have it, 
there are two other panels which may without arousing dissent be as- 
cribed to the author, whoever he was, of the Boston Madonna. 

One of them is a well known and much admired, indeed almost 
popular work. I[t is the famous Madonna with three Angels in the 
Library of Christ Church at Oxford (Fig. 4), ascribed, of course, to 
Piero himself. And in some respects it is, as a matter of fact, nearer 
to this genius than is the Boston panel. It is grander, more monu- 
mental, more aloof. But is it not self-conscious, is it not an apprecia- 
tion of a phase of Piero and an attempt to interpret this phase by mani- 
festing it a trifle too obviously? I am inclined to believe that it is such 
a comment on the painter’s master rather than a direct creation. And 
is it not as an interpretation made by a spirit nearer to our turgid 
egoes, that this picture pleases us perhaps more than any by Piero 
himself? 

In detail, however, the Oxford Madonna is farther away from the 
Master than the Boston panel. The types of the Child and of the 
frontal head of an Angel, the bony hands, the draperies of the Virgin’s 
mantle—perhaps Verrocchiesque—the deliberate geometricality of 
hex volume, are what I have in mind. Yet with the Boston Madonna 
the Oxford one has enough in common to persuade me that they are by 
the same hand. The heads are like enough, despite differences; the 
mouths are cut and the noses outlined in almost the same way, and the 
ears of the Madonnas are identical. The hair on the frontal Angel is 
lit up exactly as in the Angel of the Boston picture, and the wings of 
the two were done with the same touch. The bare throat and cut-open 
bodice of Our Lady, her coiffure, the Child with finger to mouth, the 
smug Angels with folded arms—reminiscent of the late Piero from 
Sinigaglia — are of course striking and, in the circumstances, signifi- 
cant resemblances. 

The other painting which has been coupled with the Christ Church 
one is the Madonna in the possession of the Villamarina family, last 
signalled as being in Rome (Fig. 5). It is a fascinating picture. The 
Madonna is very distinguished, but she does not capitalize this quality 
as great ladies were portrayed doing a hundred years later. Her breed- 
ing, her line, may be enjoyed even while we go on to discuss her origin. 
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It is easy to understand that these heads, this volume, these draperies 
should impose a sense of identity with the Oxford picture, and I need 
not labor to show that it is no less certainly by the Master who did the 
Boston Madonna. We can not but be struck by similarities in the 
hair, the eyes, the mouths, the hands, and we see the V-shaped opening 
on her chest and the same rather flat arm wearing a slashed sleeve, 
while, most significant of all, the parapet comes forward in the same 
way, so that if looked at with eyes that see and do not merely read 
off, it seems to cut through her shoulders. 
III 

I used to ascribe the Oxford and the Villamarina Madonnas to 
Bartolommeo della Gatta, Piero della Francesca’s closest follower, but 
in the thirty years that have elapsed since then I have become dissatis- 
fied with the attribution. Like many another, it came near enough for 
a provisional hypothesis, but nevertheless it kept one on the alert for a 
more convincing solution to the problem. That came to me the other 
day, when Count Umberto Gnoli, the Superintendat of Ancient Monu- 
ments and Works of Art in Umbria, induced me to look carefully at a 
stain, a smudge, on the bell-tower of the town hall at Citta di Castello. 
I had vaguely known that these spots on the wall were all that re- 
mained of a Fresco executed in 1474 by Luca Signorelli, but outer glare 
and inner impatience had prevented me from looking at it carefully. 
This time I studied it scrupulously, and to my no small surprise I 
found that interesting and significant bits of the fresco could be de- 
scried. ‘The first thing to strike me was the singular likeness of the 
Christchild to the One in the Boston picture. Looking further, I ob- 
served that the relation of the ear to the eye in the Madonna of this 
fresco is exactly what it is in the Villamarina panel, that the neck had 
the same proportions and outlines, and that the opening of the eyes, 
although wider, had the same swing of curve. Then the St. Paul in 
the fresco has the somewhat bird-like shape and carriage of the head 
found in the Villamarina Madonna, and a great similarity of features 
and expression as well as of quality of line. 

It thereupon occurred to me that in the past thirty years I had more 
than a few times been struck by something distinctly Signorellesque in 
the frontal Angel of the Christ Church Madonna, and something 
equally so in the long head and in the features of the Child in the Villa- 
marina picture. I used to shrug my shoulders and put the difficulty 
aside by saying that, after all, Bartolommeo della Gatta was closer 
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And one could hardly think otherwise if the earliest Signorelli that 
we knew was the Altarpiece of 1484 in the Perugia Cathedral. Between 
that masterpiece and the Madonnas that have been the subject of this 
essay the connection is only generic. The question takes on a different 
aspect if we go back ten long years in the career of the young painter 
and consider the Citta di Castello fresco of 1474. Although it is far 
too ruined to yield a photographic reproduction, a trained eye can dis- 
cern enough to connect it with our three Madonnas. The point of con- 
tact is chiefly through the Villamarina panel; and this is as it should 
be, for that work is of the three the remotest from Piero. 

The evidence, slight as it may seem to outsiders as an abstract prop- 
osition, will perhaps seem to students of the problem as telling as it 
does tome. The best working hypothesis that I can now frame is that 
the Boston, the Christ Church and the Villamarina Madonnas were 
painted in the order named, not by Piero della Francesca himself, nor 
yet by Bartolommeo della Catta, as I used to think, but by Luca Sig- 
norelli. At that time he was just emerging from under the shadow of 
his mighty master, and we can study the effort to free himself and can 
estimate how much he throws overboard to salvage his own inferior 
personality. The superiority of the Boston panel—the one closest to 
Piero — to the two others is to a sense like mine most patent, as is the 
superiority of all three to any of the Madonnas we have always known 
to be Signorelli’s. 

If the attribution here suggested is right, we can push back Signor- 
elli’s beginnings by twelve years at least—no little gain. The young 
artist may but have just left Piero’s studio when at about the age of 
two and twenty he painted the Boston Madonna. Within the next two 
years he must have executed the Christ Church and Villamarina 
panels and the Citta di Castello fresco of 1474. And then for ten years 
we have nothing of unquestionable authenticity from his hand. In the 
light, however, of the Madonnas here discussed, we surely shall not 
hesitate to accept the frescoed Annunciation discovered by Signor 
Mario Salmi and published as Signorelli’s in the Rassegna d’Arte for 
August, 1916° (Fig. 6). That distinguished design not only does some- 
thing to bridge an entire decade in Signorelli’s career, but shows us, as 
it were, the author of the Boston and the two other youthful panels 


2 These frescoes were rapidly disappearing, but thanks to Signor Salmi’s appeal to the generosity 
of the owners, they have now been detached from the wall of the little chapel and deposited in the 
Museum of Arezzo. 
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becoming the painter of the Perugia Altarpiece of 1484. 

As even that impressive masterpiece does not mark its painter 
maturity, nor yet the grandiose Presentation from Volterra in the 
National Gallery, and as, in fact, Signorelli does not attain his full 
stature before 1490, it seems unwarranted to make of him, as we used 
to do, the most influential Umbro-Florentine artist of the last quarter 
of the Quattrocento. That position belongs to Pietro Perugino, and if 
there were accounts between then, Signorelli was the debtor and not 
the creditor. But if in Elysium he retains proud memories of what he 
did on this obscure planet, he may still claim that his uffizi tondo with 
the nudes in the background, his Berlin Pan and his frescoes at Orvieto 
were an inspiration to Michelangelo. Perhaps that is why he did 
not hesitate toward the end of his life to borrow money from him, re- 
fusing to pay it back and even denying the loan to his creditor’s face. 


TWO EARLY SELF-PORTRAITS BY REMBRANDT 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


OME twelve years ago the well-known artist, William M. Chase, 
showed me a little painting representing an artist in his studio 
which, in accordance with the old inscription on the back (Rembrandt, 
1647), was attributed to Rembrandt. In fact, the composition with its 
striking effect of light, bold arrangement of the easel in the centre of 
the canvas, and delightfully conceived little figure of an artist who has 
just stepped back from his painting was quite worthy of Rembran¢4+ — 
not, to be sure, of his maturity, but of the youthful master. 

It had, moreover, for long seemed probable that Rembrandt must 
have painted a composition of this kind, for we know a series of pic- 
tures by his pupils, particularly by Dou, representing artists in their 
studios, which were painted during the Leyden period by men too 
lacking i in imagination to have originated so delightful a motif. There 
was no trace of Dou’s anxious minuteness to be found in the Chase pic- 
ture, but it hardly seemed authoritative enough either in draughts- 
manship or in color to authorize the attribution to Rembrandt him- 
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self. In the list compiled by me of Rembrandt’s works in America 
(Art of the Low Countries, 1914) I have classified this painting as 
“doubtful,” and as Hofstede de Groot later classified it in the “Bredius 
bundel,” 1915, from a photograph, as “attributed to Rembrandt,” and 
it was again published in this magazine in 1918 as “by Rembrandt?” 
I later in my supplementary volume on Rembrandt’s painting (Klas- 
siker der Kunst, 1923) pointed out that “the picture itself creates a 
less favorable impression than does the photograph.” 

The assumption that the Chase picture represented a composition 
by Rembrandt, and the doubts as to its being the artist’s own work 
have both been justified, as the original painting recently came to 
light in England and has recently been acquired by Mrs. Henry S. 
Sherman of Boston (Fig. 1). In contrast to the copy, which is on 
canvas, the original painting is on wood. It measures 97% x 12% 
inches, was originally in the Collections of the Earls of Morton and of 
Lord Churston and is in an admirable state of preservation. 

It is only necessary to compare the present illustration with the 
illustration of the Chase picture (Art in America, 1918) to realize 
that the draughtsmanship is far sharper and more authoritative in 
every detail; that the little figure of the painter has more character, 
and that it is executed with the wonderfully significant and beautiful 
brushwork which, even in his earliest w orks, was Rembrandt’s special 
gift and to which no copyist could attain. The color nuances, too, are 
far superior to those of the Chase picture, and, particularly in the 
delightful juxtaposition of grey lilac and red-brown tones of the cos- 
tume, very characteristic of Rembrandt’s early work, of the years be- 
tween 1627 and 1629. It seems to me that Rembrandt was here, un- 
questionably, picturing himself in his studio. Not, to be sure, with 
any idea of an accurate self-portrait, but rather portraying an interior 
with a remarkable light effect, and a transition from light to shadow 
round about the figure of the artist. 

Another hitherto unknown self-portrait by Rembrandt reached 
America at this same time—a head and shoulders of a type with 
which we are already familiar, but particularly sympathetic in ex- 
pression and executed in wonderful grey tones. It is signed with the 
monogram and the date 1629, and is now in the collection of Mr. Paul 
M. Warburg (Fig. 2). It should be compared with the self-portraits of 
the same period in the Museum at the Hague; in the collections of 
Comtesse Delaborde in Paris and of Mr. William Beattie in Glasgow; 
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in the Gallery at Gotha (Klassiker der Kunst, 27-32) ; in the posses- 
sion of Colnaghi and of Mr. Philips at Eindhoven (Supplement, pages 
6and 7) ; and finally with the engraving of the same year (Hind 4) to 
realize what astonishing originality and rich invention Rembrandt dis- 
plays in each new work. 

The costume, with its collar of steel and scarf around the neck, is, to 
be sure, familiar to us from previously known self-portraits, as is the 
long hair falling to the shoulders, which a few years later was worn 
somewhat shorter and more carefully ordered. The earrings, however, 
are new, and we do not encounter them again until 1634. Nothing 
could be more different or more unexpected than the expression worn 
by the artist whose moods we already thought to know so well. The 
effect of the compressed lips shadowed by a moustache is particularly 
childlike and naif; the nose is better formed than usual and the eyes 
have a wide-awake, curious and alert expression. The features are 
soft and in conjunction with the braid-like arrangement of the long 
hair and the earrings create an almost girlish effect. The whole is a 
psychologically interesting self revelation by the young master execut- 
ed with a surprising freedom of technique and the finest feeling for 
tone values. 


Nore: I am unable to follow the deductions of Mr. G. M. Collins Baker in his note on the 
Churston picture in the January number of the Burlington Magazine. I can understand that one may 
be led to believe that this painting and “La Main Chaude,” in Dublin, which is indeed not so very far 
removed from Rembrandt, are by the same artist; but when he gives to the same hand the “Operation” 
in the L. Favre collection in Geneva, and the “Painter with the Lute,” at Sedelmeyer’s, I cannot follow 
him, as there is a vast difference in quality whatever may be the similarity in details or in the dis- 
tribution of light and shadow —the difference between Rembrandt and Dou. His remark, “the dis- 
closure of another version in America hardly makes its position more secure, for replicas of early 
Rembrandts are, surely, unknown” has no weight, since the Chase picture turns out to be a copy. One 
may even say that this fact speaks possibly more for Rembrandt as we know of many copies after his 
early works, while it is less likely that Dou’s early works were copied at an early date. 
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UNGLAZED TERRA COTTA GROUPS BY 
ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


HE NATIVITY” (Fig. 1), ascribed to Antonio Rossellino is just- 

ly considered to be the most beautiful example of Italian Renais- 
sance sculpture in The Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is extraor- 
dinarily pure in feeling, charming in form, most impressive in its 
modeling and moreover in splendid preservation — a work obviously 
predestined to win the favor of the general public without thereby for- 
feiting the appreciation of the connoisseur. When this group was ac- 
quired on my recommendation in 1911, it was described by me in the 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art as the work of Antonio 
Rossellino, under whose name it was purchased; and was later similar- 
ly listed by Joseph Breck in the Catalogue of the Museum’s Renais- 
sance Sculptures (1913, Nos. 22-26). This inherited attribution, how- 
ever, never completely satisfied me, although as long as no better one 
was discovered there seemed little merit in questioning it, since there 
are always those in whose eyes an unnamed masterpiece suffers in 
charm. 

A visit to Volterra last year has, I believe, provided the solution to 
this question — one which is simple enough, and would undoubtedly 
have been discovered by others if the creator of this work had not as a 
rule concealed himself behind a quite different technique. In the 
Chapel of the Santo Nome of the Cathedral at Volterra there are, in 
grated niches, two remarkable terra cotta groups by an unnamed art- 
ist which have curiously been attributed to the sixteenth century, al- 
though they instantly proclaim themselves to be works of the latter 
part of the Quattrocento. Both are unquestionably by the same hand. 
One, “The Adoration of the Child” (Fig. 2), consists of three figures ; 
the second, “The Adoration of the Kings” (Fig. 3), of six figures. 
“The Adoration of the Child” has a fresco background painted by a 
different artist, rightly attributed by B. Berenson to Benozzo Gozzoll.’ 
As this fresco depicts the retinue of the Kings, with the Kings them- 
selves appearing in the rocky landscape, and includes in the upper 
right hand the star, in the form of an aperture in the wall diffusing 


1Florentine painters of the Renaissance, 1909, p. 116 (“fresco background to a della Robbia 
Nativity: Procession of Magi”). This is the only place I can find where the terra_cotta group is listed 
as “a della Robbia.” It is not mentioned in Allan Marquand’s book, nor in the Cicerone. 
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light, there can be no question but that the groups have been displaced 
and that this fresco was destined as a background for the group of 
“The Adoration of the Kings.” 

Anyone familiar with the New York group would, standing before 
“The Nativity” in Orvieto, be convinced at one glance that they were 
by the same artist. In particular the Madonna with her relatively 
large head, waving hair, unusually regular and appealing features and 
delightful purity of expression coincides completely. The hands, too, 
are identical in formation, the frail body is hidden under similar drap- 
eries, the feet similarly concealed by the garment. The larger propor- 
tions make no difference. The figures in Volterra are life size, those 
in New York reduced to about half that proportion. The Madonna in 
the Metropolitan seems, on comparison, more detailed in execution, 
more spiritual in feeling. These traits, which also apply to the figure 
of Joseph — as opposed to the greater freedom of gesture and less con- 
scious detail of the Volterra group — would indicate a slightly later 
date of origin for this latter. 

But who is the artist? Instead of the three figures in New York we 
now, including the two groups in Volterra, know of twelve, and it is 
naturally easier to grasp the elements of a master’s style when so many 
more of his types are available. Florence is, of course, indicated by 
the collaboration of so celebrated a painter as Gozzoli in one of the 
groups. Antonio Rossellino is frankly now out of the question. The 
touching fervor of this group of the Adoration is quite alien to his 
cooler, more mundane, and not altogether unmannered style. The 
tender piety expressed in this terra cotta was not often encountered in 
the Florentine sculptures of the second half of the fifteenth century. 
Among the sculptors, Andrea della Robbia, known to be a passionate 
follower of Savonarola, probably retained it to the most marked de- 
gree, and it is he whom I believe to be the creator of these groups, as 
can, by careful comparison, be demonstrated. 

The earlier reliefs by this master form a particularly good basis for 
comparison, and it is immaterial that we are there dealing with glazed 
reliefs and not with free figures as in our groups. The fact that we are 
familiar with numerous unglazed painted and unpainted terra cotta 
by Lucca della Robbia renders it more than likely that similar ones by 
Andrea are in existence and that it is merely accidental that none have 
hitherto been ascribed to him. At least we know of several figures in 
the round by him, such as the glazed figures of “The Annunciation” 
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in the Chiesa dell’ Osservanza in Siena, and of the “St. Francis of 
Assissi,” of later date. Moreover there are figures of such high relief 
in several of his reliefs that the modeling of either single free figures, 
or groups, would be an entirely natural sequence for him. 

We can compare the kneeling Madonnas of the New York and 
Volterra groups with “The Crowning of the Madonna” in the Osser- 
vanza in Siena (Fig. 4), and “The Adoration of the Child” in La 
Verna (Fig 5)— those wonderful compositions from the artist’s best 
period.” The kneeling figure of the Virgin in the last named relief 
shows great similarities to the ones in our groups — the same propor- 
tions, similar features, the hair, which here, as in the Adoration group 
at Volterra is lightly covered with a head-kerchief, lies in identical 
waves on the neck and shoulders leaving the lower part of the ear 
exposed. The folds formed by that part of the cloak which hangs be- 
tween the arms are identical with those of the New York Madonna, as 
are the draperies at wrist, knee, and feet. The type of the Madonna in 
“The Adoration of the Kings” at Volterra is not, at first glance, per- 
haps so strikingly in the style of Andrea. It is more earnest, more 
individual than many of the Madonnas in his glazed reliefs, particular- 
ly those of his later period. None the less, we can trace the connection 
here too — for example to the Madonna of the Simon Collection in the 
Museum at Berlin, and there are distinct similarities in the garment 
to the seated figures of the Osservanza group. The disposition of the 
mantle in folds across the lap and in up-rolling curves around the feet 
is very similar. 

The type of the Child denotes surprisingly accurate observation on 
the part of youthful artist. It has far more individuality than most of 
the Christ Children in the reliefs and has analogies with the earlier 
swaddled babes of the Innocenti, and particularly with the one illus- 
trated in Allan Marquand’s book as figure 8. 

Where the male figures are concerned it will suffice to compare 
them with those of the two reliefs here illustrated. The oldest King is 
the type of the Godfather, while the nobly formed head of the Moor, 
with its wonderful curling hair, greatly resembles the angel heads ap- 
pearing respectively on the right behind God in the Osservanza relief, 
or praying in the left foreground in the La Verna relief. Then, too, 
the second King, and the figure of Joseph, also the figure on the left 


2The groups should also be compared with the reliefs representing The Madonna Kneeling Before 
the Child, Figs. 149-156. Andrea della Robbia, by Allan Marquand. 1922, Vol. II. 
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proffering the golden vessel, can, in so far as formation of nose and 
mouth are concerned may very well be compared with the beardless 
saints in the foreground of the Osservanza relief. 

If this be not sufficient proof, one may point to Andrea’s highly 
characteristic modeling of the hands which is most strikingly exempli- 
fied in the Volterra group. Andrea’s youthful figures have long ex- 
quisite fingers, whose delicate formation is hardly duplicated by any 
other sculptor of the period and whose firm decisive grip and slender 
curved wrists are instinct with an individual charm. These fingers, 
seen in numerous reliefs by Andrea, can be distinctly recognized in the 
Madonna and the two youthful Kings of the terra cotta groups. The ' 
Madonna in “The Adoration of the Kings” is very firmly encircling the 
arm and body of the Child, and Joseph’s left hand in the other group 
shows all the characteristics of Andrea’s hands in the clear articulation 
of its firmly posed fingers. Characteristic, too, is the somewhat in- 
curved base of the fingers, with their prominent first joints, such as 
may be observed in the King on the extreme right and also in one of 
the lower flute players on the right-hand side of the Godfather in the 
Osservanza relief. Finally the curious disposition of the hand into a 
soft curve, when viewed from the front, should be noted. This is true 
of the Moorish king at Volterra, to some extent of the Godfather in 
the La Verna relief, and is frequently found elsewhere in Andrea’s 
work. 

As the correspondence between the terra cotta groups at Volterra 
and Andrea’s work points with the utmost probability to Andrea as 
the creator of these groups, this same source of origin becomes highly 
probable for “The Nativity” in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, for 
there can hardly be a doubt that the New York group and the Volterra 
terra cottas are the work of the same hand. The resemblance between 
these unglazed terra cottas and the glazed pieces of Andrea’s early 
period makes their origin comparatively early in his career most prob- 
able. Andrea was born in 1435 and was undoubtedly producing indi- 
pendently from 1460 on, although Marquand places his early works in 
the seventies and eighties. It seems to me no wise improbable that the 
old assumption which placed the Innocenti reliefs of the swaddled 
children between 1463-66 is correct, and it is precisely to these children 
that we can trace the relationship of the child of the Volterra Madonna. 

The fresco painting of Benozzo Gozzoli, which is naturally contem- 
poraneous with the terra cotta, points to the same period. In style it 
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corresponds most nearly to his work in San Gimignano, where he was 
employed from 1463-67, and which lies comparatively near to Volterra. 
These unglazed terra cottas of Andrea’s are, therefor, in all probability 
his first independent creations, dating from the sixties, for their spirit- 
uality, too, points to his youthful days. As his development pro- 
gressed, his types became more and more superficial, although they re- 
tained all of their great charm and beauty. There is in The Metropolli- 
tan Museum of Art the opportunity to study this change in his forms 
and in his spiritual outlook by comparing the terra cotta group of “The 
Nativity” with the large glazed altarpiece which he modeled in 1502, 
some forty years later. 

In modern times Andrea’s fame has been perceptibly minimized 
by that of his Uncle Lucca, and quite unjustly. To be sure, he does 
not possess Lucca’s simplicity and fervent inspiration; his feeling for 
monumental forms, or the weight and severity of style which link 
Lucca to Donatello’s generation. In place of these qualities, however, 
Andrea has a suavity, a childlike charm of expression, a feeling for 
beauty and grace and an almost musical quality in the structure of his 
work which is quite without parallel. His curly-headed angels, deli- 
cately formed and tender Madonnas and noble masculine figures are, 
in the harmony of their features, untouched by any other sculptor of 
the period. He is no less a master than Antonio Rossellino and in as- 
suming him to be the creator of the wonderful terra cotta in the Metro- 
politan Museum we are but adding a new leaf to the laurel crown com- 
posed of the splendid works of his ripest period. 
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